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some of them may not be cleared up by a series of such 
reports, and the chief value of the present successful 
attempt is, in our humble opinion, to show that the plan 
put into operation by Messrs. Cordeaux and Brown is 
workable and we sincerely trust that they will continue 
their enterprising efforts. The amount of correspond¬ 
ence and trouble it must give them cannot fail to be very 
great, but they, as well as the lighthouse and lightship 
keepers, will have one kind of reward, and that, perhaps, 
one not altogether unsatisfactory. They will obtain the 
true gratitude of all ornithologists who believe in ornitho¬ 
logy as a study of life, and we believe will receive from 
ornithologists without exception the credit, and encourage¬ 
ment they so richly deserve. If the scheme can be kept 
going for half-a-dozen years we can scarcely fail to be in 
a position to know something worth knowing of the 

. . . . “ wild birds that change 

Their season in the night, and wail their way 

From cloud to cloud,” .... 

whose movements at present give rise to so much specu¬ 
lation, and thereby, perhaps, penetrate another, and 
certainly one of the most interesting of nature’s secrets. 


THE RIVER OF GOLDEN SAND 

The River of Golden Sand. By Capt. William Gill, R.E 
With an Introductory Essay by Col. Henry Yule, C.B^ 
R.E. (London : John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1880.) 

HE River of Golden Sand,” the narrative of a 
journey through China and Eastern Tibet to 
Burmah, is likely to prove one of the most valuable books 
of travel that have been published for a considerable time. 
It is prefaced by a long and able introductory essay by 
Col. Yule. In it are indicated many points of geogra¬ 
phical interest in the country in -which the River of 
Golden Sand is taken as the axis—the part of Eastern 
Tibet which intervenes between India and China—and 
the history sketched of explorations in this extent of 
country previous to Capt. Gill’s. This essay is so full of 
interest and information that we shall try to give a 
summary of the facts detailed in it. 

The first thing that strikes an observant eye in looking 
at a map of Asia is the number of great rivers that rush 
southward in parallel courses within a very narrow space 
of longitude. This forms the most striking characteristic 
of the country between India and China. The first of 
these rivers, beginning at the west, is the Subanshiri, coming 
from the Himalaya and entering the valley of Assam. 
The next is the Dihong, which joins the Lohit—Brahma¬ 
putra proper—at Sadiya. The third river is the Dibong, 
which joins the Dihong before its union with the Brahma¬ 
putra. It is now believed that this does not come from 
Tibet. The people of Upper Tibet say they have only 
two rivers coming from Tibet—the Dihong and the 
Brahmaputra. The Brahmaputra enters Assam at the 
Pool of Brahma. This, from a curious piece of evidence 
given by Col. Yule, is evidently identical with Kenpu of 
Chinese geographers. The Ku-ts-Kiang is almost cer¬ 
tainly a source of the Irawadi. The remotest sources of this 
river do not lie further north than 30° at the utmost. Its 
length is considerably shorter than the River of Golden 
Sand, The Mekong has its source in the far north of Tibet. 
Its lower course has only been known accurately since 


the French expedition. But the town of Tsiamdo, stand¬ 
ing between its two main branches about latitude 30° 45', 
was visited by missionaries in 1866, so that its course is 
known as far north as this. 

The Chin-Sha, from which Capt. Gill’s book takes its 
name, is, if not the greatest river in Asia, the longest. 
Capt. Gill followed the windings of this river, with a few 
digressions, during twenty-four marches on his way from 
Bat’ang to Ta-li-fu. This great river has its source in 
about 90° longitude—almost as far west as Calcutta. At 
this part of its course its channel is 750 feet wide, and 
the whole river from bank to bank nearly a mile wide. 
Flowing into China, it receives the name of Kin-Sha- 
Kiang, which it retains until joined by the Min, coming 
from Ssu-ch’uan. There it becomes navigable to the 
sea. The navigation has often many hindrances in the 
way of rapids and gorges. Capt. Gill was the first to give 
us any accurate knowledge of the Yun-nan and Tibetan 
part of this great river. 

The remaining two parallel rivers are the Ya-Iung-Kiang 
and the Min-Kiang. Capt. Gill is the only traveller that 
has traced the latter river to the alpine highlands. 

How to obtain direct communication between India 
and China has always been a difficult problem. India 
first became known to China not across the mountains 
and through the river valleys, but by the enormous circuit 
of Bactria and Kabul. . In the year 127 B.C., Chang-Rien, 
a military leader, in exploring the country round the 
Oxus, brought back a report of a land called Shin-tu, i.e. 
Hindu, India. Attempts were made several times to 
penetrate by the Ssu-ch’uan frontier to India, but with 
little success. Two hundred years later, when communica¬ 
tion opened with India, it was by way of Bactria, and went 
on so for centuries. In the “ Periplus,” a work of the 
first century A.D., mention is made of trade in silk stuffs 
through Bactria to Bhroch, Marco Polo, when making 
his way to the frontier of Burma, went by the same route 
as Capt. Gill on his ninth march from Ch-eng-tu. Ta- 
li-fu, which is so often spoken of in Capt. Gill’s book, is a 
central point on the Chinese frontier. For centuries it 
has been the centre of all military and commercial 
communication between China and Burmah. 

By the treaty of Tien-tsing British subjects received 
the right to travel in the interior of China. Modern 
exploration dates from this, and our knowledge of the 
physical geography, natural resources of the country, and 
characteristics of the people of China have been slowly 
growing. It must not be forgotten that the missionaries 
of the Roman Church travelled much over China and 
Tibet. Publicity would have been against their purpose, 
and geographical research-was not their object, so that 
their journals came before a limited few. Abbe Hue, in 
his famous story of his journey with Gabet, gave the first 
picture of Eastern Tibet in modern times in 1850. Carl 
Ritter’s great work, which appeared many years before 
Hue’s, gives a great deal of information of the great road 
by Ch’eng-tu to Lhassa. Apart from the little known 
efforts of the Roman Catholic missionaries, no attempt 
was made to penetrate those regions until 1861. Blakiston’s 
exploration of the Upper Yang-tzu, after the treaty of 
Tien-tsing, was the first in this direction. In 1867 the 
great French expedition to Ta-li under Gamier was 
made. This was the first time that any European 
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traveller (not a priest) bad seen the Yachi of Marco Polo 
since he himself was there in 1283. In i860 Mr. Cooper 
traversed from Han-kow to Bat’ang over the high plateau, 
the scene of Capt. Gill’s expedition afterwards. Cooper 
hoped to reach India by China, but on the Chinese 
frontier his party had to stop their journey owing to the 
disturbed state of the country. There was not much 
geographical information collected on this journey. In 
1872, Baron Richthofen at Ch-eng-tu was on one of those 
important journeys which forms the groundwork of Capt. 
Gill’s work. His project came to an untimely end. In 
speaking incidentally of the labours of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries, Abbe Desgodins must not be forgotten. 

In 1873 Augustus Margary was appointed to explore 
the country between the Irawadi and China. He success¬ 
fully reached Bhamo from China, but on his return journey 
he met his tragic end. Since that time there has been a 
more recent journey made by Mr. Baber by a new route 
to Ta-chien-lu. 

Capt. Gill’s first journey was through the north of 
Pe-chih-li to the sea terminus of the Great Wall. His 
ascent of the Yang-tzii is full of interest. The greatest 
importance attaches to his journeys when he commenced 
his excursion from Ching-tu to the Northern Alps, to 
where the Chinese Kiang flows southwards into Ssu-ch’- 
uan. It was at this time that Capt. Gill came among 
highland tribes called Man-tzu and Si-fau. The people 
along the westward frontier are named by the Chinese 
Lolo, Man-tzu, Si-fu, and Tibetan. The Chinese look 
upon the Man-tzu as descendants of the old inhabitants 
of Ssii-ch’uan. Man-tzu and Si-fau are ambiguously used. 
Si-fau is used in Capt. Gill’s book as applied to a 
Tibetan-speaking race in the north east of Tibet. 

Capt. Gill had meant to make a journey through Kan- 
suh to Kasbgaria, and from that through the Russian 
dominions to-Europe. This plan was rendered imprac¬ 
ticable by the unsettled state of affairs between England 
and Russia. His homeward route was the same that 
Cooper had tried nine years before by Lit’ang, Bat’ang, 
and Ta-li. He left Ch’eng for England by the Irrawadi 
on July 10, 1877. The first important place reached was 
Ya-chau. It is here that the trade of Tibet begins, 
brick tea or cake tea being the staple of the trade- 
Capt. Gill gives interesting details about this, and also 
of a similar manufacture at Hankow for Mangolia. 
English rupees have become the currency in Tibet. 
They have superseded the tea bricks which were for¬ 
merly used as money.- The great drawback to the 
tea trade in Western Tibet does not lie in the Chinese 
being unwilling to open the landward frontier, but in the 
jealousy of the Lamas. Their chief desire is to monopo¬ 
lise power, enlightenment, and trade. 

Capt. Gill’s second place of landing was Ch-eng-tu, th e 
Chinese gate of Tibet, on the Ssu-ch’uan frontier. Very 
little is known of the ethnography of the tribes on the 
mountain frontier of China, Burma, and Tibet. The two 
most prominent are the Mossos and the Lisus. They 
have some clairris to civilisation. The men are quite 
Chinese in appearance, and have adopted the dress and 
the pigtail. The women retain a fashion analogous to 
the fashions of the Swiss and Pyrenean valleys. Their 
vocabularies have 70 per cent, words common to both, 
a nd show a connection with some of the Burmese. 


Capt, Gill has given a remarkable manuscript to the 
British Museum. Its hieroglyphical characters are un¬ 
known. It consists of eighteen pages about 9J inches by 
3ijs, each page having three lines, and the characters read¬ 
ing from right to left. The groups of characters are 
divided by vertical lines. Some of them resemble the 
old Chinese characters called Chuen-tzu. M. Terrier has 
in his possession another manuscript resembling this one, 
but probably Capt. Gill’s one is much older. Gamier, 
while in Hu-nan, was told that in some caves near that 
province were found chests containing books written in 
European characters. Probably they may have been books 
belonging to extinct aborigines in phonetic characters. 

The introductory essay, written by so high an authority 
as Col. Yule, will greatly enhance the value of Capt. Gill’s 
work. 

The work is in the form of a journal, and is so graphi¬ 
cally written that throughout the interest never flags. 
The account of the journey through the north of China 
is full of information regarding (he physical aspect of the 
country and the many beautiful scenes Capt. Gill passed 
through. Pekin, it appears, is much the same as in the 
time of Marco Polo, but a great deal of its former 
grandeur seems to have gone. That 300,000,000 of 
people should have remained unchanged for centuries 
seems a very extraordinary fact. Yet in whatever part 
of the world the Chinese are found they still retain the 
individuality of their race, and act in all things as their 
forefathers did hundreds of years before. Their lack of 
imagination and love of independence, Capt. Gill thinks, 
account greatly for their stagnation. If the Chinese ever 
had any originality, perhaps the worship of antiquity and 
the system of examination have had something to do 
with eradicating it. 

The voyage along the Chin-Sha-Chiang was full of 
surprises ; the scenery was constantly changing. At 
one time the river went winding through “great plains 
where broad lagoons lay stretching out amongst fields 
that were protected from the summer floods by extensive 
dykes and embankments.” Now the grand river, clear 
and almost green, rolled below cliffs of red sandstone. 
Beyond Ch’ang “ the river narrows from 400 to 500 yards. 
Steep spurs from the mountains 3,000 feet high run down 
to the water’s edge, their sides, wherever not absolutely 
perpendicular, covered with long, orange, brown grass, 
that seems to grow almost without soil. On the more 
gentle slopes terrace cultivation is carried on. Little 
patches of the most brilliant green, sometimes a thousand 
feet above the river, show the presence of some indus¬ 
trious farmer who will not leave a square yard unculti¬ 
vated if he can help it.” “The Chinese,” Capt. Gill 
says, after speaking of their great industry, “plough 
about as well as the natives of India, doing little more 
than scratch the ground. It is true they raise two crops 
on the same field, as, for instance, when they plant opium 
under rape, or yams under millet. They have no know¬ 
ledge of the modes of improvement practised in the 
various breeds of cattle ; no instruments for breaking up 
and preparing waste land ; no system for draining and 
reclaiming swamps and morasses.” On the banks of 
this river Capt. Gill saw flowers being picked from a 
tree like an apricot-tree. The blossoms were like long 
conical-shaped pods; on their surface were numerous 
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small flowers full of pollen. The poor people make a 
drink from these instead of tea. This flower could not 
be identified, although high botanical authorities were 
consulted. 

The Chinese could not understand why any one should 
travel in discomfort when he could stop at home in ease. 
They cherish the most profound respect for any literary 
person, so to explain his incomprehensible habit of 
looking at everything, Capt. Gill went about with a note¬ 
book in his hand, telling them he was going to write a 
book. He came on many villages whose original in¬ 
habitants had been expelled by the Chinese, who still 
continue their advance, stopping only where the soil and 
the climate refuse fruits to those industrious agriculturists. 
Ch’eng-tu, where Capt. Gill made some considerable halt, 
has changed much since Marco Polo wrote his description 
of it. The same river still runs by the city, but not 
through it, as it did then. The large plain that incloses 
the town has gradually been drained. At one time it 
must have been the bottom of a lake. Many insect-trees 
were met with on the way to Tibet. “ It is on this tree 
that the insect is bred that produces the white wax of 
Ssu-Ch’uan. The trees are something like willows. 
Here the insect emerges from his egg, and the branch of 
the tree on which he is placed is soon covered with a 
kind of white wax secreted. It is this white wax that is 
so celebrated, and is one of the most valuable products of 
Ssu-Ch’uan. These eggs cannot be exposed to the heat 
of the sun, and whilst being carried from the breeding to 
the producing district the coolies travel only in the night, 
when the road is said to present a very remarkable 
appearance, as they all carry lanterns. Ordinarily in 
China no travelling is done at night, and as the gates of 
all towns and cities are closed at dusk, and are never 
opened for anybody, no matter who he may be, travelling 
at night is rendered impossible. But during the time for 
bringing the eggs to Kia-Ting-Fu all the city gates are 
open night and day—probably the only exception in China 
to the rule of shutting the gates at dusk. The one day it 
seemed to Capt. Gill as if “ the happy valley of Rasselas 
had been in Tibet,” the next day he was driving through 
piercing cold. On his way to Batang he had a glorious 
view of Mount Neu-Da. “No words can describe the 
majestic grandeur of that mighty peak, whose giant mass 
of eternal snow and ice raises its glorious [bead seven 
thousand feet above the wondering traveller, who yet 
stands within five miles of its summit. He can but gaze 
with admiration and appreciate the feelings of the 
Tibetans that have led them to call it Neu-Da, or the 
Sacred Mountain.” 

The Lamas seem to be the great curse of Tibet. The 
scapegrace of a family goes into a Lamassery, not, how¬ 
ever, entirely for devotion, coming home at short intervals 
for amusement. “The Lamas assist in no way in the 
maintenance of the State ; their lands are free from taxa¬ 
tion, and they do not pay one iota towards the Govern¬ 
ment expenses.” The customs of the people of Tibet seem 
to resemble those of the Israelites. They pray on the 
house-tops, pay their cattle-keepers as Jacob did, and set 
before strangers “ butter in a lordly dish.” The popula¬ 
tion is diminishing in Tibet by the oppression of the 
Lamas and emigration to Yun-Nan. The land that the 
emigrants leave behind them goes to the Lamasseries. As 


it cannot be taxed the burden of taxation becomes heavier 
on the remaining people, who still have to make up the 
same amount. 

At Shin-Ku Capt. Gill bade adieu to the River of 
Golden Sand and continued his route to Bhamo, in the 
footsteps of Marco Polo and Augustus Margary. He 
came on the scene of Margary’s death. The most fitting 
tribute that could be paid to this brave officer was “ to 
establish in those border-lands the right of Englishmen 
to travel unmolested.” 

Instead of a gigantic river like the Chin-Kiang, the 
Irawady above Bhamo, though wide, is very shallow. The 
continual rain that falls over its basin is very great. At 
Bhamo Capt. Gill was welcomed by Mr. Cooper, who in 
all his dangerous wanderings had escaped with his life; 
when safety seemed to come he fell by the hand of an 
assassin under the British flag. Capt. Gill’s homeward 
journey was through New Mandalay. 

Capt. Gill’s book will prove a valuable authority on the 
particular part of China through which he travelled. It 
does not represent the scientific results, which were pub¬ 
lished in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
His journey in Western China is one of the most success¬ 
ful that has been made, although it was achieved under 
a great drawback ; he did not know the Chinese language. 
He was, however, very fortunate in his two interpreters, 
but his success was due to his great tact and perseverance. 
He tells his story with a brightness and impressiveness 
not common in modern books of travel, and his originality 
and independence of view are evident in every page, tie 
has no very great opinion of the Chinese, and his remarks 
on their peculiar characteristics are well worth considera¬ 
tion. One sees the born traveller in every entry in his 
journal; nothing is thrown in for effect. A great deal of 
his journey was made in the dark, through fog and rain, 
yet he adhered strictly to his rule of writing the accounts 
of the day’s doings every night. This had often to be 
done with the comforting thought that most probably the 
record would be lost. 

The work is well supplied with maps and illustrations, 
the former especially being among the most valuable of 
recent contributions to the hydrography of Asia. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

The Geological Record for 1877. An Account of Works 
on Geology , Mineralogy, and Palaeontology published 
during the Year, with Supplements for 1874-1876. 
Edited by William Whitaker, B.A., F.G.S., of the 
Geological Survey of England. (London : Taylor and 
Francis, 1880,) 

We hail with pleasure the appearance of the fourth 
volume of this most valuable work. The indefatigable 
editor deserves all praise for the energy with which he 
has worked in getting together a staff of volunteers 
to compile the useful abstracts of contents of the 
numerous works and memoirs noticed in this volume of 
432 pages. It is unfortunate that the work has now 
fallen two years into arrear, but, now that the staff of 
contributors seems to have fairly settled down to its work, 
we hope the editor will soon be able to recover lost 
time, and that each succeeding volume will appear within 
the year following that for which it is issued. The editor 
has been very happy in discovering a method by which 
the officers on the staff of the Geological Survey may 
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